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THE RELIGIOUS IDEAS OF THE BOOK OF 
ECCLESIASTICUS. I. 

By Professor Frank C. Porter, Ph. D., 

Yale University. 

The apocryphal books of the Old Testament are not mere 
curiosities. They are witnesses to the life and thoughts of 
an age the understanding of which is seen to be the more 
important the more the religion of Israel is made a subject 
of historical study, — the age between ths prophets and the 
Christ. I wish to indicate as well as I may in brief compass, 
with free use of the writers' words, which are not too familiar, 
but without critical details, the main religious ideas of these 
books, and their significance in relation to the older faith of 
Judaism on the one hand, and to Christianity on the other. 
I begin with Ecclesiasticus,* the longest, probably the earli- 
est, certainly one of the most significant and influential of 
these writings. 

A few words are necessary by way of introduction. The 
author gives his name, Jesus, son of Sirach, of Jerusalem. 
He wrote in Hebrew, and his book was translated into Greek 
by his grandson, who prefixes a Prologue. The Hebrew text 
is lost. The book was probably written about 190-170 B. C, 
and the translation about 130 B. C. Jesus, son of Sirach, 
was a scribe or sage of Jerusalem, a gentleman of leisure and 
culture, not a priest, but friendly to the priestly class. He 
had occupied public positions of dignity, had served among 
great men, appeared before princes, traveled through strange 
countries, and tried the good and the evil among men (39 : 4). 
His was an earnest mind, and in youth he had sought prayer- 

*The best edition of the Greek text is Fritzsche's (1871). This text is trans- 
lated by Prof. Bissell in his Commentary on the Apocrypha in the Schaff-Lange 
series. The' best commentary is still Fritzsche's (1859), but Edersheim's, in 
the volumes on the Apocrypha recently added to the Speaker's Commentary, 
is of great value. For introductory material see further Schiirer's History of 
the Jewish People in the Time of Jesus Christ §32, HI. 1, and literature there 
cited. 
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fully for wisdom and followed after her and wrestled for her 
until he found her ; and now he would impart to the uninstruc- 
ted his good possession (5 1 : I3ff. cf. 33: i6f. [30: 2 5f.]*). He 
is a fine representative of the cultivated Jew of the upper class, 
in the pre-Maccabean age, a man whom it would be a pleasure 
to meet. Historically considered, his book is not only our 
main direct and secure source for the inner life of Judaism 
during more than a century of Greek rule before the Macca- 
bean wars, but if we may judge from its popularity and in- 
fluence it presents views still current at a later time. Its 
translator speaks of the favor with which in some circles it 
was regarded fifty years after it was written ; and it may not 
be too much to say that the more thoughtful and serious of 
the Sadducees of our Lord's time held substantially the views 
here presented. 

The son of Sirach was practical, not speculative, in his 
ideas and aims, and it would be misleading to distribute his 
thoughts under the ordinary heads of a theological system. 
The following scheme will serve our purpose and will be 
found conformable to his way of thinking. I. The religion 
of the individual, and under this, 1. God, 2. Sin, 3. The 
right life, 4. Salvation (or atonement), 5. Recompense, 6. 
Death. II. The national religion. 

In the facts that the religion of the individual precedes the 
national religion, that the right life precedes salvation and 
that recompense precedes death, we have already suggested 
the characteristic peculiarities of the author's religious ideas. 

/. The Religion of the Individual. 

In general it is to be remarked that the writer attempts to 
apply, not the written law itself, but the legal principle, to 
the regulation of the individual's life. Almost the entire 
book is given to directions as to how one ought to conduct 
himself, what is the wise and right path, what inducements 
there are to enter it, what gain it offers. These directions 
are not derived, as by the later — Pharisaic — -scribes, from the 
written law, but from experience and reflection and the teach- 
ing of the fathers. Wisdom is the word that sums up this 

* I add in brackets the reference to Fritzsche's text where it varies from the 
common English numbering. 
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law for the individual's life. But the fundamental thought 
is the same as that of the rabbis, — if one does well he will 
gain the favor of God. 1 . God. — This then is the underlying 
conception of God in Sirach : He is one who loves and favors 
those who do his will, trust him, please him. "Trust in him 
and he will take your part" (2 : 6). Let us see the signifi- 
cance of this position by comparing it with that of older Israel 
and with that of Christianity. The early Jewish faith was 
that God loves and favors Israel. Sirach says, God loves 
those who obey and trust him. Christianity says, God loves 
all men. Sirach has advanced beyond national exclusiveness 
in putting the love of God within reach of all who deserve it. 
But this is not a religious gain. When God's love was be- 
lieved to be given to Israel alone, the individual Israelite 
must receive the divine favor as a gift unearned by him. 
And the Christian faith that God loves all can move the indi- 
vidual only to humility and thankfulness. But if God's love 
is only for those who do well, it is a debt, and with its sup- 
posed possession must come the unreligious feelings of merit 
and self-praise. This fundamental defect of legalism appears 
in Sirach. It would be easy to multiply quotations in which 
the thought is expressed that God loves no longer Israelites 
as such, and not yet men as such, but the wise and good. 
"Those that love her (wisdom) the Lord loves" (4: 14). 
"The eyes of the Lord are upon those that love him " (34 : 16 
[31 : 16] cf. Prov. 15:9). " Be as a father to orphans, and in 
the place of a husband to their mother, and thou shalt be as 
a son of the Highest, and he will love thee more than does 
thy mother" (4: 10). Compare this fine sentence with our 
Lord's words, "Love your enemies . . . that ye may be 
sons of your Father which is in heaven, for he maketh his 
sun to rise on the evil and the good ..." (Matt. 5 : 44, 
45). In both cases kindness is urged with an appeal to the 
highest motive, to become a son of God. But to Sirach to be 
a son of God meant to be favored by God, well treated by 
him. To Jesus it meant to be like God, to do as he does ; as 
God loves all, the good and the evil, so men are to do. Sirach 
also thinks of men's doing as God does, but to his thoughts 
God loves only the good, and so ought men to do. The in- 
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junction to "give to the good and help not the sinner," is 
supported by an appeal to the conduct of God, ' ' for also the 
Most High hateth sinners" (12 : 1-7). 

The thought of God as one who loves the good and hates 
the wicked needs, however, to be supplemented by the 
thought that he is merciful to the needy (2 : 11). The frailty 
of men and their hard lot are motives for the divine compas- 
sion (18: 12 [1 1] ). Especially the poor and helpless and those 
that have been wronged are heard and avenged by the Most 
High (35 : i2ff. [32 : I2ff.] ). It is even said that the mercy 
of the Lord is toward all flesh, but' it is immediately limited 
to those who receive discipline and hasten to do his ordinance 
(18: 1 3f. [i2f.]). Only those who fear and trust the Lord 
may expect mercy (2 : 7ff.). And as God's love to the good 
is an example for men to follow, so also as we shall see is his 
mercy to the needy. God, then, in his relation to men — and 
it is in this relation rather than in his nature and attributes 
that Sirach regards him — is one who shows favor to those 
who deserve it, and mercy to those who need it, those who 
are not sinful but weak. 

2. Sin. — If the favor of God is given in strict accordance 
with man's desert, this implies that men are morally in their 
own keeping ; that good and evil are their free choice. Le- 
galism implies the freedom of men. Sin must have its source 
in the free act of the will. This is in fact the prevailing 
view of the son of Sirach. There are indeed some sentences 
looking another way. Goodness sometimes seems inborn. 
"To fear the Lord is the beginning of wisdom, and it is 
created with the faithful in the womb" (1 : 14 [12]). The 
attempt to instruct a fool is hopeless, for he is already worse 
than dead (22 : i7ff.). Wisdom reveals herself to few (6: 22 
[21] ). The writer has a poor opinion of the mass of men, a 
philosopher's opinion, and one might conclude that he divided 
men into the good and the bad by nature, the wise and the 
foolish, children of light and of darkness, in the manner of 
the Alexandrians. The Biblical account is once referred to, 
" from woman came the beginning of sin " (25 : 24 [23] ), but 
this is its beginning not its cause. In one or two passages 
sin seems an independent power over against the will. "Mis- 
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fortune is not a cure for the proud man, for the plant of wick- 
edness has taken root in him " (3 : 28 [26] ). Again speaking 
of false friends he exclaims, "O, wicked thought, whence 
rollest thou in to cover the land in deceit" (37: 3). The evil 
suggestion and impulse comes upon men from without like a 
flood sweeping them away.* Again the divine ordination of 
all things is so strongly asserted as apparently to take away 
freedom, and make God the author of evil. "Over against 
evil is good, and over against death is life, so over against 
the godly is the sinner, and so look into all the works of the 
Highest, — two and two, one over against the other" (33 ; 1 51. 
[36: i5f.], comp. vv. 7ff.). 

Yet on the other hand ' ' all the works of the Lord are ex- 
ceedingly good" (39: 16, 33); and altogether the prevailing 
representation of the writer is that evil is due to man alone. 
It is one sign of the increasing individualism of Sirach that 
while he still holds the Hebrew faith in the divine ordination 
of all things, yet he maintained more clearly than any Jew 
before him the freedom of man. His words are so emphatic 
as to suggest that the issue between freedom and determinism 
had already become a matter of dispute, as we learn from 
Josephus that it was one of the questions dividing the later 
Jewish sects, the Sadducees holding to freedom, the Essenes 
to determinism, and the Pharisees to both, putting them side 
by side. This last is confirmed by the Rabbinical sentences, 
"All is foreseen, freedom is given," and, "All is in the 
hands of Heaven save the fear of Heaven." f Here are 
Sirach's words : "Say not, Through the Lord I fell away; 
for what he hates thou shalt not do. Say not, He himself 
led me astray ; for he has no need of a sinful man. Every 
abomination the Lord hates, and it is not desired by those 
that fear him. He himself made man from the beginning 
and left him in the power of his own council. If thou wilt, 
thou shalt keep the commandments, working acceptable faith- 
fulness (Edersheim). He hath set before thee fire and water ; 
whenever thou wilt, thou shalt stretch out thy hand. Before 

* Compare the jezer hara of Rabbinical theology. Weber, Die Lehren des. 
Talmud §§ 47, 49, 50. 

t Josephus, Ant. 13 : 5, 9 ; 18 : i, 3 ; Bel. Jud. 2 : 8, 14, and Schiirer §26, I. 
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man are life and death, and whichever he pleases shall be 
given him" (15: \\-\jcf. 17: 6-7 [5-6]). The last expres- 
sion is borrowed from the Old Testament (Deut. 30 : 15; Jer. 
21: 8), but was there addressed to the nation, here to indi- 
viduals. 

If a man sins then it is wholly his own deed. He is not 
deserving of help or pity. He cannot put off his deed upon 
an evil nature nor upon God. Neither can Satan relieve him 
of responsibility. ' ' When the ungodly curses Satan he curses 
his own soul" (21 : 27), Satan being simply one's evil dispo- 
sition ; a rationalizing view found also occasionally among 
the rabbis. The source of sin is in the foolish and perverse 
but free will of man. 

3. The Right Life. — What now is the way out of sin? 
It is of course simply to stop sinning and follow the right 
way of life. The matter is wholly in one's own hands. The 
idea of deliverance from the power of sin is not to be found 
in Sirach. Salvation, as we shall see, means something quite 
different. But though it is within the power of all to live a 
right life, it is not easy. It needs care and toil. Wisdom, 
the law of the right life, must be learned, and can be learned 
by discipline. That virtue can be taught and must be learned 
is one of the characteristic ideas of the Proverbial literature, 
and it passed over in a new form to Pharisaic Judaism, where 
the law was not wisdom, but the Pentateuch and its elabora- 
tion in tradition. The Book of Proverbs is written to help 
this work of education in virtue. "The whole of life stands 
under the point of view of a pedagogic institution. God edu- 
cates men, and men educate one another."* So in Sirach 
the right life must be learned, and that by severity. With 
all his geniality he is a rigorous disciplinarian. " Hast thou 
children? discipline them and bow down their neck from 
youth" (1 : 23). " He that loveth his son causeth him oft to 
feel the rod, that he may have joy over his later life." 
" Laugh not [with a child] lest thou have sorrow with him," 
etc. (30: 1, 10). Wisdom is herself a severe teacher. If one 
undertakes to learn of her, he must be prepared for trial. 
' ' For at first she walketh with him in crooked ways, and 
* See O. Holtzmann in Stade's Geschichte des Volkes Israel II. ii. p. 297f. 
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bringeth fear and dread upon him, and tormenteth him with 
her discipline, until she hath confidence in him and hath 
proved him by her precepts. And again she returneth to the 
straight way with him, and gladdeneth him, and revealeth 
to him her secrets. If he go wrong she will forsake him and 
give him up to his fall " (4 : 17-19). 

As to the substance of the teaching of wisdom, the law of 
the right life, it fills the book, and consists of prudential 
maxims for conduct in the various circumstances and occupa- 
tions of life, sometimes fine and morally noble, sometimes 
shrewd and worldly-wise. There is on the whole a selfish 
tone sounding through them. "Look out for yourselves, 
give good heed to your interests," he seems to be always say- 
ing. Yet he says it well. ' ' Son in humility honor thy soul, 
and give to it esteem according to its worth. Who shall jus- 
tify him that sins against his own soul, and who shall honor 
him that dishonors his own life " (10 : 28-29 [ 2 7~ 2 8] ). " Let 
the council of the heart stand, for there is no one more faith- 
ful to thee than it. For a man's soul is sometimes wont to 
tell him more than seven watchmen sitting on high to watch " 
{37 '• I 3 _I 4)- We can make room for but few illustrations of 
what this man's soul in its faithfulness told him. "Strive 
not with a mighty man lest thou fall into his hands. Quarrel 
not with a rich man lest he overweigh thee, for gold corrupts 
many and bends the hearts of kings. Strive not with a 
wordy man, and heap not wood on his fire . . . Dishonor 
not a man in his old age ; for of us also some are growing 
old. Rejoice not over one dead ; remember that we all die " 
(8 : 1-7). There is excellent and ever needed advice against 
gossip. ' ' Never repeat anything, and thou shalt fare never 
the worse ; with friend or foe relate it not, and unless it be 
sin to thee do not disclose it. For he heareth thee and is on 
his guard against thee, and at the right time he will hate thee. 
Hast thou heard anything, let it die with thee ; be brave, it 
will not burst thee" (19: 7-10). There follow good words 
against a hasty or harsh judgment upon friend or neighbor. 
' ' Prove a friend, for often it is slander, and believe not every 
report, and there is a slipping that is not from the heart ; for 
who has not sinned with his tongue " (w. 1 5f.)? There is 
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advice against giving up one's property to his children before 
his death which anticipates King Lear (33 : 19-23 [30 : 28-32]). 
There is something about the care of health, against over- 
eating and in favor of exercise (3 1 : 19-22 [34 : 19-22], 37 : 3 1). 
Sirach thinks well of the physician and says that ' ' the Lord 
created him." He strongly advises resort to him if one is 
sick, though prayer and sacrifice are not to be neglected. 
' ' He that sinneth before his Maker, let him fall into the 
hands of the physician" (38: 1— 1 5). There are fine isolated 
sentences. ' ' Let not thine hand be stretched out to receive 
and held back in repaying" (4:31). " Contend for the truth 
unto death, and the Lord God will fight for thee" (4: 28). 
But space forbids further quotations from one who is full of 
good things, "filled as the full moon," as he says (39: 12). 
This will suggest the ideal of life which seemed to Sirach's 
son to be the teaching of wisdom. 

4. Salvation. — While sin can be left behind, and virtue 
learned, there are evil consequences of sin from which one 
cannot deliver himself. Removing these consequences must 
be God's deed, and this is what Sirach means by salvation 
and the forgiveness or atonement of sins. When the Lord 
" forgives sins and saves" he averts the evil that would nat- 
urally follow a man's sins, and he does so because of the 
man's repentance and good works. Here again, we can best 
understand the significance of Sirach's position by comparing 
it with the older Israelitish and with the Christian view. By 
older Israel salvation was understood in the Messianic sense, 
as the deliverance of the nation from evils brought upon it 
by its sins. As a national deliverance it must be in a sense 
outward. Sirach applies the thought, still with an external 
reference, to the individual, promises him deliverance from 
hardship and affliction if he will deliver himself from sin. 
Christianity also teaches an individual salvation, but spiritual 
in character, a deliverance not primarily from consequences 
but from sin itself. 

Bearing in mind that Sirach means salvation from conse- 
quences for one who has saved himself from sin, we remark 
that he makes earnest work with the condition. No one can 
hope for forgiveness and salvation unless he has genuinely 
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renounced sin. " Son, hast thou sinned, do so no more, and 
ask pardon for thy former sins "(21: 1), Prayer and sacrifice 
avail nothing if one continues in sin. As to the efficacy of 
prayer, his words recall Christ's. ' ' Forgive thy neighbor an 
injustice and then when thou prayest thy sins will be done 
away. A man cherishes anger against a man, and does he 
ask healing from the Lord? Toward a man like himself he 
has no mercy, and does he pray for his own sins? He him- 
self is flesh, yet he cherishes wrath ; who will atone for his 
sins? " (28: 2-5, c/. Matt. 6: 14L ; 18 : 35 ; Mk. 11 : 25). Sac- 
rifices do not atone for sin if they are wrongfully obtained, 
or offered by a bad man. " The Most High is not pleased 
with the offerings of the godless." " As one that sacrifices 
a son before his father, is he that offers sacrifices of the 
goods of the poor (34: 19, 20 [31 : 19, 20] ). It is useless for 
one to fast for his sins if he goes again and does the same 
(v. 26). Sirach's liberal attitude toward the sacrifices appears 
still more clearly in the following chapter (35 [32 J). The 
sacrifices are to be observed " because of the commandment," 
but they are of no avail with God unless made by righteous 
men and with willing hearts. On the other hand righteous- 
ness and benevolence are themselves offerings acceptable to 
God. God will not be bribed by gifts and those who offer 
unrighteous sacrifices will be judged in answer to the prayers 
of the poor and helpless whom they have wronged. . It is 
evident from all this that there were already legalistic formal- 
ists who made outward observance a cover for unjust lives, 
and we have here the protest and warning, not of a deeply 
religious spirit, but of a man of sound moral sense, against 
the pre-Pharisaic Pharisees of his day, who observed the 
ceremonies but forgot the weightier matters of the law, who 
robbed widows' houses and made long prayers. 

What deeds, then, do, in Sirach's view, effect the atone- 
ment of sins? The answer is good deeds in general, with 
special stress upon honoring parents and giving alms to the 
poor. " He that honors his father shall atone for his sins" 
(3 : 3). And this is explained as follows : ' ' Kindness to thy 
father shall not be forgotten, and in spite of sins thy house 
shall be built up again " (v. 14). The atonement of sins 
3 
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means the revival of prosperity. "Water will quench a 
flaming fire, and alms will atone for sins. He that requites 
favors is mindful of that which comes after, and in the time 
of his fall he will find a support " (3 : 30-31 [28-29] )• " Lay 
up thy treasures according to the commandments of the 
Highest and it shall profit thee more than gold. Shut up 
alms in thy storehouses and it shall deliver thee from every 
misfortune " (29 : 1 1-12 ; note the idea of a treasury of merit, 
and compare Prov. 19: 17). The proposition that alms atone 
for sins means, then, to Sirach simply that if you help others 
in their need they will help you in yours. While the aton- 
ing merit of alms is emphasized, any prudential care with a 
view to future emergencies atones for sins ; so even ' ' he that 
pleases great men shall atone for unrighteousness " (20 : 28 

[27] )• 

The practical defect of such a view of salvation appears 
not only in its tainting with a selfish motive unselfish deeds, 
but in the insecurity in which it leaves men after all. If 
God's favor depends upon the ever changing balance of man's 
deserts, it is just to say with Sirach, " Before his death call 
no one happy " (11: 28 [26] ). Here is a theological defect, 
too, in a view that makes God's righteousness depend upon 
the exact balance of blessing and deserving, in the life of 
every man. But could Sirach deny that evil sometimes comes 
to the righteous, and good to the wicked? For the answer 
we must look to his treatment of Recompense. 



